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There is nothing that irritates a man who is doing his best to help 
the union more than to have some fellow on the outside trying to create 
dissension, especially one who has no constructive program to offer. 





It was all very well to be a good union man during the war, or in the 
days of prosperity, but it is entirely different when things are running 
down and look discouraging. The man who is doing everything he can 
for his union today, and who is on the fighting line for his union now, is 
the real kind of union man. 





In all the years that our organization has been in existence we have 
never had more reason to rejoice at its strength and solidarity than we 
have at the present time. We are in a healthy condition, although, of 
course, we are fighting everywhere to maintain that strength we are 
so proud of. Our membership, generally speaking, is helping us to the 
utmost of their ability. 





Certain West Virginia coal operators have brought suit against the 
United Mine Workers’ Union, the case to be tried before Judge Ander- 
son, to prevent the Mine Workers and fair operators in many parts of 
the country from entering into a union-shop agreement, .such as the 
check-off system. If the injunction is granted in its entirety—and 
there is every indication that it will be—it will undoubtedly be the worst 
decision ever rendered against a labor union. It almost prevents the 
union from collecting dues. 





It would be well for you to consider your duty as a union man, not 
only to yourself and your union, but to other unions, by purchasing 
union-made articles whenever possible. If you expect other unions to 
recognize your due-book and button, you in turn should look for the 
label when spending your money. 





The watchword of every union man at this time should be “Stick!” 
Standing firmly against the onslaught of the open-shoppers, facing the 
storm like real red-blooded men, we will soon prove to those fanatics 
that the Organized Labor Movement of our country can not be trampled 
on or destroyed by the real enemies of freedom, the unio» haters, who, 
a few years ago, were creating religious bigotry and racial hatred, 
which the trade union has entirely destroyed. 
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DISARMAMENT IS POSSIBLE IF 
THE PEOPLE DEMAND IT 


\F THE public accept 
militarists and 
commercial expan- 
sionists as author- 
ity on armament, 
the nation is head- 
ed for a kaiserized 

democracy. If the public permit 
racial prejudice to grip them they 
must pay the cost in back-breaking 
taxes for military establishments. 

If the public neglect domestic 
markets to aid commercial expan- 
sionists in foreign lands, the al- 
leged gain will be more than neu- 
tralized by battleship costs and 
preparedness bonds. 


Today our country votes dollars 
for war and pennies for construc- 
tion and peace. 


Out of every dollar appropriated 
by Congress in 1920, 93 6-10 cents 
was for war and its effects and 
6 4-10 cents for peace. 


This policy can be changed if the 
people refuse to longer accept the 
viewpoints of those who profit by 
war. 

The conscience of the nation 
must be massed behind the arma- 
ment conference that will convene 
in Washington, November 11. 

On that date demonstrations 
under the auspices of organized 
labor will be held throughout the 
land, and President Gompers has 
cabled the suggestion to organized 
labor in England, France, Italy and 
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Japan that similar action be taken 
by them. 

The immensity of these meet- 
ings, their determination and their 
inclusion of all citizens should stag- 
ger the militarist and stand-patter. 

These militarists are not invin- 
cible. They are powerful because 
they centinue unchallenged. They 
can be engulfed in a Niagara of 
public opinion for disarmament. 

The people can sweep them aside 
as chaff and bend every public offi- 
cial to their will if they but express 
it. Most public officials would wel- 
come this force. 

Militarism thrives on the peo- 
ple’s awe of an alleged power, on 
their indifference to duties, and on 
the false concept of those who 
imagine that shouts to the flag is 
patriotism of a high order. 

The alleged power of privilege 
and greed is ludicrous before deter- 
mined, intelligent citizens. 

Labor’s Armistice day demon- 
strations should be taken advan- 
tage of by every believer in har- 
mony and concord between nations. 

Those who block this _ ideal 
should be shoved aside. 

Petty partisanship and _ the 
struggle of individuals for prestige 
and place are nothing. 

The one question is: “Shall our 
country stop building war ma- 
chines and devote our energies to 
construction and peace?” 

Nothing else is important. Noth- 
ing else counts. The question 
reaches into every home, into every 
pocketbook, into every pay enve- 
lope in America. 

Shun the man who ignores the 
great principle involved and dis- 
cusses individuals, incidents or side 
issues. 

Vitalize the A. F. of L.’s 40-year 
demand for peace.—Weekly News 
Service. 





No people can prosper as a na- 
tion when the producers are paid 
less than living wages. 
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WORKERS ARE “BUNKED” BY 
HARVESTER TRUST 


Chicago.—The harvester trust 
concedes that its employes “usually 
got considerable bunk and fell far 
— of getting a fifty-fifty square 

eal. 


“In some plants the foreman of 
the various departments had in the 
past been encouraged in practicing 
trickery on the employes.” 


The above statement was made 
by Arthur H. Young, manager of 
the trust’s industrial relations de- 
partment, in his address before the 
convention of the American Drop 
Forge Association. 

The speaker was explaining the 
trust’s company “union” while 
acknowledging that the trust was 
guilty of trickery on its employes. 

He further said that the com- 
pany “union” has increased the 
piece work output but it “remains 
to be seen” whether wages can be 
reduced. He added that some 
manufacturers “expect to sit in the 
grand stand and do the cheering 
while the employes do all the 
work.” 

In commenting on this speech, 
Editor Martin of the Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers’ Maga- 
zine, said: 

“Here you have it. Mr. Young 
frankly admits the practice of 
trickery on the employes, also that 
in some plants foremen had in the 
past been encouraged in this decep- 
tion. How, under Heaven, and in 
the name of common sense, are em- 
ployes to believe the employer in 
the face of such frank admission? 
If they trick him once will they not 
trick him again and deceive him 
oftener? And this is a strictly 
piece work shop. 

“The trickery surely must be 
more cunning, more fooling and 
more convincing in order to give 
the boss more than twice the piece 
work production and at a less cost. 
“Mr. Young tells you, Mr. Piece 














Worker, that the directors of the 
company expect to sit in the grand 
stand and do all the cheering, while 
the employes do all the work, and 
in the very next line or two in- 
forms the convention ‘that it re- 
mains to be seen’ what will hap- 
pen when it becomes necessary to 
reduce the present scale of wages.” 
—News Letter. 





WHO NAMED THIS PLAN 
“AMERICAN” ?— AMERICA 
STANDS FOR LIBERTY 


Certain employers are pushing 
campaigns to forbid workers hav- 
ing a voice in fixing the conditions 
under which they shall work. 


These employers assert that 
they alone have the right of nam- 
ing the terms of work, the wages 
and the hours of labor of the per- 
sons whom they employ. Thus the 
workers, through the economic 
power of these employers, are for- 
bidden from making use of the 
natural, the human right of free 
association with other workers for 
mutual, economic and social ben- 
efit. 

These employers seek to hide 
their real design to break down 
American standards of living by 
naming their scheme to do it “the 
American plan.” 

In furthering the purpose of this 
autocratic and falsely-named plan 
these employers have caused work- 
men who refused to be bound to be 
locked out of shops and have en- 
listed the aid of the courts by 
swearing out writs of injunction 
against the workers forbidding 
them from doing acts which they 
have a lawful right to do. 

This so-called “American plan” 
attacks the principles of American 
liberty by denying to workers the 
right of free association. Its plain 
purpose is to shatter wages and to 
increase the hours of labor and 
thus break up the homes of the 
workers, taking the children from 
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the schools and putting them to 
work in the factories. 

This so-called “American plan” 
cuts deep when it assaults the 
home-life of the American worker, 
which is the guarantee of national 
security and the fount of social 
progress. 

By whose authority do the or- 
ganizers of this plan use the name 
American? Upon whose authority 
do they claim a place for it on 
American soil? America, in its 
very nature is opposed to every- 
thing for which this plan is sponsor 
—low wages and long hours— 
which mean child labor, ignorance, 
misery, poverty, squalor and 
hovel-homes. All the court injunc- 
tions on earth cannot make these 
black things white, cannot make 
them just, cannot make them 
American. 

America has declared to all the 
world that the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce. This means that 
workers are human with rights of 
humans. 

America stands for justice and 
equal rights to all mankind. 

America above everything else, 
stands for human liberty. 

The so-called “American plan,” 
if put into use, would strangle jus- 
tice, would destroy equal rights, 
would smother human liberty.— 
News Letter. 





STEEL BOSSES HERD ALIENS 
FOR PROSPERITY DAYS 


Washington. — Maintenance of 
an unemployment fiction after la- 
bor and industrial conditions in the 
United States improve is part of 
the program of employers in the 
steel industry, according to infor- 
mation filed with the department 
of labor. 

Steel companies in the Pitts- 
burgh district are housing Arab- 
ians and Orientals, and giving 
them credit in company stores. It 
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is intended that these aliens, en- 
gulfed in debt, can be used to ad- 
vantage when prosperity returns. 

When the wave of immigration 
from foreign countries was at high 
tide the steel companies did not 
have much trouble maintaining a 
long line of applicants for work 
outside their gates. These unem- 
ployed were used to throw the fear 
of unemployment into the em- 
ployes and made it possible to 
maintain the lowest wages existing 
in any industry in the country. 


The new immigration law is sup- 
posed to restrict immigration by 
allotting quotas to a few countries. 
These quotas are being exceeded 
and the steamship companies are 
ignoring them. So many excep- 
tions are being made that the en- 
forcement of the law is almost a 
faree. 

Insufficient funds prevent the 
immigration bureau from deport- 
ing the aliens subject to deporta- 
tion. 

It is charged that there is a per- 
sistent campaign to reduce the ap- 
propriations for the immigration 
bureau in order to hamper the en- 
forcement of the law restricting 
immigration. 

Now comes the latest stunt of 
the employers in the steel industry. 
For a long time it was a mystery 
to the immigration officials how a 
group of aliens in the Pittsburgh 
district, all of whom were subject 
to deportation, were able to main- 
tain themselves without working. 
Unemployment is a hardship to the 
normal population. 

Investigation revealed the fact 
that the steel companies are main- 
taining these aliens by housing 
them in company houses and by 
giving them credit in the company 
stores. When industrial conditions 
improve these aliens are to be 
used as a permanent unemploy- 
ment line. 

Among them are Arabians and 
Orientals who could under no cir- 
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cumstances be included in the 
quotas, as they are disbarred from 
entry into the United States. They 
are in the United States at present 
because they were discharged from 
ships whose operations were dis- 
continued by the industrial depres- 
sion and the immigration bureau 
has not enough money to send 
them back. 

It is said that the bureau needs 
$500,000 to enforce the immigra- 
tion law properly, but bureau offi- 
cials are despairing of getting any 
such appropriation through con- 
gress. It is much easier, they say, 
for the navy to get an appropria- 
tion of $40,000,000 for another 
capital ship.—News Letter. 


LABOR TURNOVER COSTLY 


It costs $100 to “hire and fire” 
an office clerk, according to figures 
made public by the National Em- 
ployment Board. It was also shown 
that employers lose $60 by dis- 
charging a common laborer, rang- 
ing from a trucker to a machine 
hand. These figures were gathered 
in a survey, which included cost of 
time spent in interviewing, select- 
ing, examining, training and 
watching the “new employe.” It 
also included the losses the com- 
pany must bear until he learns his 
duties. 








The steel strike of 1919 from the 
strikers’ point of view, as well as 
from the point of view of the im- 
partial seeker of truth, was sup- 
pressed by the newspapers of 
Pittsburgh, the leading section of 
the big economic conflict ; moreover 
the Pittsburgh newspapers not 
only misrepresented the develop- 
ments of the strike, but sought by 
statement and innuendo to discour- 
age the strikers and induce them to 
return to work, according to the 
latest report issued by the investi- 
gators of the Interchurch World 
Movement.—New York World, Oc- 
tober 5. 








EPLEORIAL “y 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 

HE unemployment conference just held in Washington, authorized 

by President Harding and directed by Secretary Hoover, has about 

finished its work, and, just as we expected, it has amounted to 
nothing in so far as tangible results are concerned. At the opening of 
the conference President Harding addressed that body and said some- 
thing like this: “Ladies and Gentlemen—I do not wish to give you any 
instructions; I do not desire to in any way suggest anything for you to 
do, but I do want to impress this thought upon your minds: that not one 
dollar of the public funds can be used to offset unemployment at this . 
time.” Those were not his exact words, but, in substance, it is what he 
said. Then he went on to say that of course this unemployment condi- 
tion is something that we have inherited—with the rest of the world— 
from the late war. Now, he first stated that he would give no instruc- 
tions or make any suggestions and in the next breath he lays down a 
binding order that none of the nation’s money must be used to help in 
this serious situation, and then, as all master-politicians in Washington 
are doing at the present time, blames everything on the war—the cloak 
behind which they are all hiding. But this continually blaming every- 
thing on the war is going to be worn out one of these days, as people 
are becoming sick of it. The war has now been over for nearly four 
years and most Americans are expecting that as a result of that splendid 
victory industrial conditions should by this time be properly adjusted. 
We had a Republican Congress for two years before this present Con- 
gress, but it did nothing. Mr. Harding, having absolute control over 
the Senate and Congress, is now in office nine months, but they haven’t 
done one constructive thing in all that time. We, who are facing the 
masses of people and trying to explain, are perfectly justified in criti- 
cising the men who have charge of world affairs and are refusing to do 
anything to relieve the situation. I say to you honestly, that if it was 
any other kind of an administration—Democrat or Socialist—in power, 
and they did nothing, I would censure them just as severely as I do here. 
It is not a question of parties today with anyone. It is a question of the 
right men doing the right thing. Seemingly, we are going from bad to 
worse from a political standpoint. 

Mr. Hoover then addressed the conference and one of the principal 
statements that he made was: “We must keep away from suggesting 
or recommending anything like a legislative policy.” In other words, 
the conference should not recommend any legislation to relieve the un- 
employment condition. Both the President of the United States, who 
called the conference, and the Secretary, a member of his Cabinet, who 
had charge of the conference, laid down two binding rules on those at- 
tending the conference—first, that none of the public moneys could be 
appropriated to relieve the situation; second, that no-legislation could 
be recommended or suggested by the conference to relieve the situation. 
What did the conference do? The main thing they did was to recom- 
mend that cities of over ten thousand population be requested at once to 
form committees and devise ways and means for opening up public em- 
ployment, etc., such as building public buildings, roads, and so on, and 
thereby give relief to the unemployed. There should also be established 
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in each city, under the direction of the mayor, standing committees that 
would have bureaus in which they would keep track of the unemployed 
and try to find work for them in manufacturing establishments. Sec- 
ond, the conference recommended that all manufacturers split the work, 
establish shorter work-days and divide the work as much as possible 
amongst the masses, and so on. Now just imagine the conference rec- 
ommending to cities of over ten thousand population that they appropri- 
ate money and open up work by building schoolhouses, public buildings, 
roads, etc. Of course, there are hundreds of thousands who cannot work 
at outside work. The President of the United States himself, in ad- 
dressing the conference, stated that the conference should not ask Con- - 
gress for any legislation towards the establishment of a large fund for 
public work; said that the national government should not be asked to 
spend any money, but they pass the “buck,” as it were, to the cities. 
Nearly every city in the United States at the present time is bonded to 
its utmost capacity. The indebtedness of cities today is greater than 
ever before in the history of the country. Again, were cities to float 
other bonds they would have to collect the amount in taxes, thereby plac- 
ing a heavier burden on business. Asking manufacturers to do this, 
that and the other thing, is perfectly ridiculous because the average man- 
ufacturer is going to do the very best he can, under very trying circum- 
stances, without any orders from government conferences. The calling 
of the conference was another one of the methods used to take up the 
attention of the masses of workers, but we were very lucky that they did 
not declare that Labor was responsible for the unemployment because 
of its refusal to accept substantial reductions in wages. There were 
some statements made to this effect and given wide publicity; however, 
those statements did not become a part of the declarations of the con- 
ference. Well, the conference has come and gone and nothing has been 
done in so far as establishing material benefits or getting any real re- 
sults. Such conferences have opportunities for doing a great deal of 
good if the proper spirit and action are behind them. In this case it is 
doubtful if such a spirit prompted the conference—that is, due consid- 
eration for relief for the masses of unemployed. If the conference had 
recommended that something be done toward settling the world affairs, 
that immediate action be taken by Congress and the Senate on the Euro- 
pean situation, then we might get some results, because the attention of 
the nation would be called to such recommendations. But the conference 
was instructed that it could not resolve itself into anything like suggest- 
ing a legislative program, and was also told by the President that none 
of the public funds could be used in any way to solve the question of un- 
employment that was before the conference. Because of those instruc- 
tions the conference was bound hand and foot and could do nothing ex- 
cept appeal to the sympathies of the employers of the country to do cer- 
tain things and ask the cities of the country—that are now up to their 
necks in debt—to solve the unemployment situation by opening up pub- 
lic work, ete. The conference on unemployment has come and gone and 
did nothing—just as we expected; so we are not disappointed. 





nent motion picture producers in this country and certain labor 
men was held, at which conference the picture producer made 
an appeal that Labor interest itself in trying to protect the picture pro- 
ducers of this country against admitting, free of tax, into this country 


N*: so very long ago a conference between one of the most promi- 
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films produced in other countries, saying that unless something was 
done undoubtedly the great picture producing business of this country 
would be driven to the wall by foreign producing concerns. I said to 
this picture producer, “What difference does it make to the rank and 
file of the working people whether or not the picture producing com- 
panies remain in business or not? Most of your people are unorganized 
and the wages that are paid in Los Angeles to the rank and file of the 
workers is not at all creditable and you do not deserve any consideration 
from that standpoint.” “Anyway,” I said, “this old tariff-protection 
stuff, in so far as the workers are concerned, although I was somewhat 
favorable to it in the past, after years of expectancy, years of hoping 
that some results would obtain, I have come to the conclusion that tariff 
protection only protects the big, rich manufacturers and the workers get 
very little results.” I said, “I think you exaggerate when you make the 
statement that you would be driven out of business.” He said, “Let me 
bring to your attention a certain picture which is now being shown 
throughout this country and which is entitled ‘Deception,’ which picture 
deals wih the life of Henry VIII and has to do nearly entirely with the 
actions of that ruler in those days. This picture was produced in Ger- 
many and at one-half the cost it could be produced in this country.” I 
said, “Well, perhaps if we admitted some films to this country free of 
duty it might have a tendency to bring down the extortionate prices now 
being charged by picture houses throughout the country. A few years 
ago, when those houses were started, they charged 5 cents and 10 cents 
admission, and today some of those houses have gone up to 40 cents and 
50 cents, while a number of the large, first-class picture houses are 
charging $1 and $2. In other words, the cost of living in this respect 
has gone up 400 and 500 per cent., and this kind of amusement or luxury 
is one in which the masses of workers very generally participate. We 
never any more hear of a five-cent picture house. What is the result? 
Millions have been made by the big producers and the picture show 
houses, and the movie stars have been rolling in wealth. Chariots of 
gold are owned and operated by many of them, with the result that the 
millions they have acquired in the few years they have been in the 
movies has become a menace and a disgrace to American life, because 
seemingly they do not have the brains necessary to invest their earnings, 
and they only seem to be enjoying their millions from the standpoint of 
living lives of licentiousness and debauchery, as is evidenced im the Ar- 
buckle case and also in the case of the movie stars that were responsible 
for the removal of District Attorney Tufts of Middlesex county, Massa- 
chusetts, where, after a night of debauchery, through the conniving of 
criminal lawyers, they were ‘shook down’ for $100,000 to prevent prose- 
cution and exposure.” I said to this gentleman, and he is one of the 
fair men toward organized labor in the picture producing business, 
“Why should the so-called star that a few years ago was driving a taxi- 
cab or filing unpaid bills in an office, be drawing a royalty of one million 
dollars a year on a certain picture, thereby increasing the ‘expense of 
showing that picture and making the piper pay, for in the emd the piper 
in this case is the working man and his family?” I said, “This ques- 
tion of tariff and protection, it seems to me, is not doing the masses of 
the people any great amount of good. I want to do everything to pro- 
tect the honest manufacturers of our country, but why should I say that 
European countries should not be allowed to ship woolen cloth into this 
country because it might interfere with the American Woolen Com- 
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pany’s mills? This same American Woolen Company runs the biggest 
scab institution in the country, with wages much lower than the average 
wage paid to laboring men, with about 70 per cent. of their employes 
non-English-speaking people. Why should I favor excluding woolen 
goods manufactured in Europe so that I might protect this kind of an 
institution—the American Woolen Company—so that prices cannot be 
brought down? Perhaps, after all, if English and German woolen con- 
cerns were allowed to ship in their manufactured woolen materials to 
this country we might be able to buy real woolen clothing much cheaper 
than we are able to do at present. What good after all does it do us to 
have the American Woolen Mills thoroughly protected? The same 
things might be said of the picture producing companies. Perhaps if 
free, untaxed films were allowed to come into this country from Euro- 
pean countries we might get back again to the five-cent and ten-cent 
show houses, and as the workers must have a certain amount of relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment, and the picture show has been one of the principal 
means of relaxation for the workers, we will have to do something to 
disestablish the grand opera prices now obtaining in the picture show 
houses of our country.” I said, “Much as I sympathize with you as a 
man and as a fair employer, you are only one of the many, and the great 
number of capitalists and individuals engaged in your business are not 
doing much to help organized labor, and I, for one, will not vote to do 
anything towards establishing high protection taxes on foreign manu- 
factured films so that the movie stars and picture show houses may con- 
tinue to make the millions they are now making.” He answered, “The 
picture show houses are not making as much money as you think; in a 
number of houses during the last year the receipts dropped off over 30 
per cent. of what they were the previous year.” I answered, saying, “Is 
that all they dropped off—30 per cent.? They could well afford to drop 
off 50 per cent. and still make money. You know,” I said to him, “a 
great many of the most reliable business houses of our country are up 
against the wall financially; houses that have been doing business for 
years, and business men who never before had cause for worry are just 
working from day to day expecting that some slight improvement will 
obtain to help them to continue operating and save them from destruc- 
tion. Why should not the picture house experience a depression in busi- 
ness when there are five million people out of work who were working 
a year ago? On a conservative estimate each of those workers has de- 
pendent upon him at least two other individuals, which would make a 
total of fifteen millions of persons suffering from unemployment, and it 
is safe to say that those fifteen millions visit a picture show once or 
twice a week, and if there were two admissions out of three in a family 
each week, that would be thirty million admissions per week, and every 
month it would be one hundred twenty million admissions, and I suppose 
you know, Mr. Producer, that one hundred twenty million admissions is 
only a fair estimate of what the condition is; and is not this somewhat 
the cause ef the depression in the business of the movie houses of the 
country?” The moral of this statement is: When the workers are not 
working, business in general is staggering. When the masses of people 
are unemployed, no one is doing business—the butcher, the grocer, the 
shoe dealer—every one feels the pinch when the laborer is not receiving 
his hire. So this condition that now confronts us throughout the coun- 
try is of such a serious nature that it behooves every business man—no 
matter how large or small—to get after the Government officials and en- 
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deavor to insist that they bring about some kind of a settlement in world 
politics to the end that unemployment may be eliminated as quickly as 
possible. Tariff walls will not help us at this time. We must give re- 
newed vigor to industry. We must stimulate business as much as pos- 
sible not only in our country, but in the other countries of the world. 
The countries in Europe that owe us so much money cannot pay unless 
they find a market for their manufactured products. I think, after all, 
the solution to this high cost of living would be competition in trade. 
Therefore, whatever little influence I might, with other labor men, have 
“on the present administration, I would refuse to give that little towards 
establishing tariff walls to exclude from this country foreign manufac- 
tured films. The above case is only one of the many that are at the 
present time up in Washington. Every capitalist and manufacturer 
of the country has some one there pleading for tariff and protection and 
visiting Congress and the Senate, so that their special industry may be 
protected. Protection means more money for the manufacturer, and 
that means that high prices will obtain, and they are trying to use the 
old-fashioned argument that American labor must be protected. The 
American manufacturer of this country is a human individual, selfish 
to the extreme, and has no more regard for the protection of American 
labor than he has for the fleeting clouds, except to use the argument to 
bolster up his case to the end that his special industry may be protected. 
Labor organizations, or labor men and women, should not be deceived 
any longer by that argument. The American Chamber of Commerce, 
representing the manufacturers of this country, has proven, by its cam- 
paign against the organized workers of the country for the past year, its 
special interest in labor. Its attempt to destroy labor unions is for the 
sole purpose of destroying wages and working conditions. Its greatest 
ambition is to bring down American labor to the same condition as 
European labor, but it knows that before it can do anything like that it 
must first destroy the unions, because unions have made wages and con- 
ditions not only for the organized but for the unorganized masses of the 
country. There are manufacturers in this country who would be glad 
to throw open the doors to coolie labor. Their Americanism is only 
measured by the dollars they can control. So again we repeat, do not 
be deceived by their argument that we must have extreme tariff laws 
protecting industries in order to hold up the wages of American work- 
ingmen. 





T IS with deepest regret that we have learned of the death of one of 
the oldest and best members of our International Union,: Brother 
Alex. Maguire, of Philadelphia. Brother Maguire became a mem- 

ber of our union when the old Team Drivers’ International Union was 
first organized in Philadelphia in 1902, and had continued active and in 
good standing ever since. He was for many years business agent of the 
Cab Drivers’ Union. He worked as organizer under former General 
President Shea. When the horse-drawn vehicle was replaced by the 
motor or taxicab he became business agent of that union and has gone 
through the hardest fight of any local] union in this country. Last year 
in the strike of that union, which he personally conducted, a strike which 
he tried to avert, but which he could not avoid, he offered to arbitrate 
the matter, but the bosses forced the strike, and Alex. went through that 
fight and suffered more than any one will ever know. After months, in 
which not one striker deserted, and although the International was 
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financing the strike, he was compelled to call it off. The employers lost. 
everything, but they would not submit. Alex. saved his union and re- 
cently, in speaking with him in Atlantic City, he was very hopeful for 
the future. He was a real man, possessing a lovable nature, a splendid 
character, one who was loyal to his friends, a union man of the right 
type, who believed in obeying the laws in every respect. It was a pleas- 
ure to get his letters; they explained everything so thoroughly. An in- 
telligent man, who did his business in a businesslike manner and always 
held up the dignity of his union. It is putting it mildly to say that his, 
is at this disturbed time a great loss to his union and to the Interna- 
tional. We certainly could not afford to lose him now, when we so 
much need men of his special type, with brains and the courage to go 
through for the right. But there is a greater power, the Unseen Hand, 
which does everything for the best, and which has called Brother Ma- 
guire away from us and from his dear friends and associates; a Judge 
from whom there is no appeal, and One before whom we shall all appear, 
one by one. So we must reconcile ourselves to our loss in the passing 
away of Brother Maguire, and we extend to his dear ones our heartfelt 
sympathy in the loss they have sustained, and to our fellow member and 
co-worker we say: “Farewell, thou good and faithful servant; we shall 
meet, but we shall miss you.” 





ATEST reports tell us that the cost of living is coming down. We 
hear this every week, but we deny this statement. It is true there 
was a slight reduction in living costs a few months ago, but certain 

commodities seem to be going back to the prices which they commanded 
during the war. The only way to bring down the cost of living is for 
you to practice the advice I gave you a few months ago—hold your dol- 
lars. Do not spend your money and you will pretty quickly make the 
people, the retailers, who are making the largest percentage of profits, 
sell some of the hoarded stores they have on their shelves at a lower 
price. The chambers of commerce throughout the country are going to 
recommend that there be a general week of everybody buying something 
so that the retailers may be helped; they, in turn, would help the whole- 
salers, thereby giving work to the mill hands. Do not let this kind of 
pure and unadulterated nonsense have any effect on you. The strike of 
the buyers eight or nine months ago was the cause of a material reduc- 
tion in prices, and I say to you, keep up this strike and save every dollar 
that you possibly can. Do not spend a cent that you do not have to and 
you will not only be better off financially, but you will help bring down 
prices. Prices on shoes have not come down as much as they ought to. 
You will find that by next May there will be a substantial reduction in 
prices, and I advise you to spend during the winter months just as little 
as you possibly can. It is true there are thousands of us that have very 
little to spend anyway, but even those will find it possible to save 50 
cents or a dollar each week, or each month, if they will make an effort to 
do so. The worst profiteers in the country at the present time are the 
retailers, those fellows who live in your neighborhood and have stores, 
and who stand in the door of their stores and greet you heartily and en- 
courage you to come in and buy something, and they are obtaining, at 
the present time, war profits. Not many years ago a reasonable price 
for a pair of shoes for a working man was $3.00 or $4.00, and the re- 
tailer in those days was perfectly satisfied if he made 50 cents profit on 
each pair of shoes. Today this same brand of shoes, with inferior 
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leather, costs from $8.00 to $10.00 a pair, and I am safe in saying that 
on each pair of shoes at this price there is $3.00 and $4.00 profit for the 
retailer. I could go on enumerating other articles if space would per- 
mit. As stated above the only solution of this question is to refuse to 
buy as long as you possibly can, not only shoes and clothing, but every- 
thing else that you can possibly get along without, evey at a sacrifice to 
your pleasure and comfort, and you will soon force prices down. Among 
other articles on which enormous profits are obtained is household furni- 
ture. Profits on furniture are sometimes over 200 per cent., and it is 
all of that if bought on the installment plan, as many of our poorer mem- 
bers have to do. You can surely get along with the furniture you have 
had for several years past. At least make an effort to do so and do not 
buy any until it gets away from the high mark at which they are now 
holding it. Do not be deceived by the advertisements in the paper on 
Monday morning. This is one of the greatest curses to the working 
people—the advertisements in the Sunday and Monday morning papers, 
in which it appears that prices have been slashed down to almost noth- 
ing. It is very easy for them to say that a lady’s dress which was 
$75.00 has been marked down to $38.00, or a man’s suit selling for 
$65.00 has been marked down to $44.00, or that a piece of furniture has 
been marked down from $35.00 to $17.50. This is the game employed, 
but the truth of the matter is that most of the prices to which they have 
been marked down are the original prices of the articles. Of course, 
once in a great while, shop-worn stuff or some old stuff may be marked 
down somewhat, but 99 per cent. of the articles sold are sold at a sub- 
stantial profit for the house. The highest paid men in department stores 
are the fellows who have charge of the advertising. The man or woman 
who can write up a spicy advertisement that will attract the public com- 
mands a big salary. In other words, they pay big salaries for trying to 
fool the public. As I said before, do not spend one dollar unless you are 
absolutely compelled to do so. In this way you will bring down prices. 
The chances are that if this article is read by some of the so-called pub- 
lic-spirited citizens they will say that I belong to the class that is refus- 
ing to help bring about prosperity. But in answer to such individuals 
I want to say I am advising our membership as I see things, and I am 
trying to help overcome the storm that surrounds us, when there is a 
general attempt being made to reduce wages everywhere and to destroy 
the union that has done so much for us. : 





ISCLOSURES recently made in and around New York show that 
D several men holding membership in labor unions and sometimes 

‘the officers of labor unions goaded men on to strike and then 
after the strike had been started attempted to destroy it. This same 
thing has been proven in the West Virginia coal mine strike. Of course 
this is old stuff and has been used before for many years. I have told 
you in the columns of this journal that there are a number of detectives 
holding membership in unions. The stuff is so old that I hesitate to 
give the story space in our journal at this time, but, let me say this to 
you, that as long as you run your union in accordance with our laws 
and are governed by the advice of your General Executive Board; as 
long as you obey the laws of the land, you do not need to care anything 
about the pimps, or detectives, or spotters holding membership in your 
union. At the present time I am satisfied that there are quite a few 
detectives in our organization who are making soft money by issuing 
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false reports, but do not let that disturb your mind. The employers 
of the country are getting wise to some of those thieving detective 
agencies and pretty soon we will have the employers joining hands with 
us in trying to kill off those institutions of graft and thievery. Every 
time I go to a meeting in Chicago or New York I am careful of what 
I say, and I really sometimes say things I do not mean, so that the 
detectives in attendance will carry back to the fool employers who hire 
them the statements I make. 





HY should we waste our time and energy in trying to accom- 
W plish the impossible? It is, of course, splendid to have aspira- 

tions and ambitions. Ambition is the guiding star to success 
for all individuals, and the man or woman without it can not ever expect 
to get anywhere. However, reason and common sense should be exer- 
cised in endeavoring to reach a desired goal. No man has a right to 
climb over his friend or to do him an injustice so that he himself may 
get somewhere. The man who expects to be happy after reaching a 
position at the expense of betraying his life-long friend, may rest 
assured that he will not succeed. In order to enjoy the fruit of any 
success, that success must be obtained by square-dealing. The officers 
in the Labor Movement are known as men of the highest honor; men 
who have sacrificed everything for their fellows. There are very few 
instances of where men who were true trade unionists have ever wil- 
fully injured one of their fellow members. We find in business that 
there is no such scrupulous honor observed. The game is, destroy your 
competitors, destroy your friends, so that you may get there yourself. 
How many men in business have obtained success at the expense of 
sacrificing even their closest friends? There is no success when your 
honor and truthfulness are sacrificed to obtain that success. It is a 
cruel injustice to an officer of a labor union to have men attack him 
when he has no opportunity of defending himself; to have brothers or 
members lie about him when he is not present. They not only destroy 
the best principles of manhood, but they are doing a serious injustice 
to the organization, because there is always someone listening who does 
not thoroughly understand the union and who carries the tale with him 
wherever he goes. Remember, because you are a union man, you are 
expected to be a better man, and union men always are better men. 
There is no organization of any kind in the world that proves this state- 
ment more clearly than does the organization to which we belong. Look 
today at the conditions of men engaged at our work and those of you 
who were in the business twenty-five years ago, compare the conditions 
of those days with the conditions that are obtaining today. We are not 
only better men because we have obtained decent conditions, but we 
have, through our union, been instrumental in bettering our families 
and helping them to be the men and women of America tomorrow and 
the day after. Therefore, I repeat, because we are union men we are 
better men, and that means that we must be careful of every act and 
must give serious consideration to every statement that we make and 
be sure that we speak the truth in all of our statements. If some man 
has made a statement against you or some member of your union has 
done you an injustice by making some statement that is not true, you 
meet him face to face, or at the meeting of your union, but do not 
run around the streets, or stand at the wharf or freight house and make 
general statements of untruths where everyone can hear, as you will 
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do more injury to the union in general, and to yourself, than you will 
do to the individual who sometimes unjustly attacks you. One of the 
weaknesses with which human nature is cursed is the sin of jealousy. 
I do not mean the jealousy between sexes, but the jealousy of one 
individual against the other individual who has been more successful 
than he has—jealous because he was successful in holding the confi- 
dence and respect, perhaps, of his membership or the public, because of 
his fair dealing. The man with a jealous nature is handicapped and 
suffers, because after all that kind of a nature may be responsible for 
his standing still or being tied to a post while his fellow workman goes 
ahead. Experience in the Labor Movement has convinced me that it 
is one of the worst handicaps that a man or woman can have, to be 
jealous of the success of their fellows. It is more honorable to be proud 
of the success of those who work with you than to grudge them the 
victories they have honestly won. We find this condition more thor- 
oughly demonstrated in local unions than we do in national affairs. 
As stated above, the punishment of a jealous mind is of such a nature 
that it will eventually destroy the individual unless he makes an effort 
to eliminate from himself that condition, and by striving against it it 
can be overcome. So decide that from this day on, instead of being 
jealous of the success of one of your friends that you will speak a word 
of praise for what he has done for himself and for what he is trying 
to do for his organization. No matter what your differences have been 
with him in the past, weed this serpent from your mind and you will 
be a much better man than you were before, living a happier life and 
thereby feeling that you are in reality the right kind of a union man. 





HIS is the time that it is well to have a few dollars in the local 

treasury. You can not tell the day or the hour that the member- 

ship may be thrown out of employment by an unfair employer, 
and it is well to have some money in the bank on which you can draw 
if it becomes necessary. Some few employers are not only trying to 
destroy unions through the open-shop methods; they are attempting 
to seriously cripple us through adverse legislation, and if those methods 
fail, to put us out of business altogether by adverse decisions against 
us in the courts of the country. Wouldn’t it be quite a surprise to some 
of those labor haters if the labor movement emerged triumphantly from 
all of this opposition? 





NY UNION that refuses to hold a regular meeting of its organi- 
A zation once a month, or more often if possible, in the future, will 
subject itself to discipline from the International office. Com- 
plaints from the New York district are coming into the International 
office that local unions are not holding any meetings, and we are bound 
to listen to those complaints whether we like it or not. We desire to 
express this thought: that organizations can not continue to be suc- 
cessful unless they hold regular meetings. All elections should be held 
under the Australian ballot, where there is any opposition to the candi- 
dates. Nominations should be held in open meeting and notice should 
be sent to the membership that nomination of officers will be held on 
a certain date. The chairman of the meeting should not entertain a 
motion to close nominations until all who desire to nominate a candi- 
date have had an opportunity for doing so. If there is no opposition 
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to any of the officers, a motion is then in order that the secretary stand 
instructed by the meeting to cast a ballot containing the unanimous 
vote of the organization in favor of the candidate. If there are two 
or three candidates running for any one office, then the election should 
take place by ballot, and it should be a secret ballot. Unless you are 
elected to office on a fair and square election, you can not expect to 
have the confidence of your membership during the term of your office. 
The Labor Movement stands for fair dealing in every one of its actions, 
and we should never allow the impression to prevail that anything we 
do savors of crookedness. No man should be afraid to. face his mem- 
bership on an honest election. No man deserves the confidence or respect 


of his membership unless he is elected by a majority of the membership 
through an honest and fair election. 





HE United Mine Workers went on record as favoring nationaliza- 
i tion of mines. Well, the nationalization of mines might be a good 
thing for the miners and the people. There is surely something 
wrong somewhere in the coal business—whether it is between the mine 
operators and the railroads, or with the coal jobbers and retailers, there 
is something seriously wrong. Our organization will render whatever 
assistance we can towards helping the miners to obtain nationalization of 
mines, but we might make this statement: that we will all have long 
since passed away before this country will ever see the nationalization 
of mines. There is an old saying which states that “a work begun is 
half done.” The time may come, forty or fifty years from now, when 
we may see nationalization of mines, but I hope that nationalization of 
the teaming industry is further than that away from our membership. 
I do not want the government to own the teaming industry of the 
nation, because when the government owns any employment, it very 
quickly finds a way to prevent you from either going on strike or having 
an organization. 





viduals who claim they are members of our local unions. It is 

impossible for the Genera] President to know whether or not the 
individual writing is a member in good standing. All communications 
sent to the General Office must bear the seal of the local union. We 
have almost one hundred thousand members and it would be absolutely 
impossible for your General President, or any other general officer, to 
answer communications from individual members. The only way we 
can tell whether or not the individual is a member of our union is for 
his communication to bear the seal of the local union of which he is a 
member. When members who are receiving the Journal change their 
address, they themselves should not write the General President asking 
that the change be made in their individual case, as all changes in 
addresses or requests for the Journal must come through the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the local union. How are we to know that a man living 
a thousand miles away from Headquarters is a member in good standing 
in his local? Therefore, individual requests for the Journal or com- 
munications from individuals will not be recognized in the future. 


'T via General President will not answer letters received from indi- 





There seems to be an awful lot of worry in Washington about the 
surtax on incomes of $200,000 or more. The members of the finance 
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eommittee have discussed this item more than they have anything else 
during the last three months. Is it not awful for these poor people who 
have incomes of $200,000 or $2,000,000 a year to have to have their 
income taxes raised a little more? How those poor fellows are worrying 
because they are afraid their income taxes will not be reduced. It is 
almost a joke to see those poor senators in fear and trembling that they 
will not be able to help the millionaires of the country to reduce their 
income taxes. Not much thought is given to the married man whose 
salary is $2,000 a year or to the single man, with perhaps a father or 
mother dependent upon him, who is earning a little over a thousand 
dollars a year. This is a sample of our wonderful legislators—the men 
who make the laws for the millions of toilers of our country. 





The affairs of the local union should be conducted by the member- 
ship of that local union. Members of other local unions should not be 
allowed to interfere. The officers of other local unions should not inter- 
fere unless asked to do so by the International Office. 





Armistice day should be celebrated by everyone, but especially the 
working people, because they were the greatest sufferers during the 
war and they are still suffering. So get out your little flag and wave 
it proudly and offer up a prayer that the toilers in the future may be 
saved from a repetition of that awful slaughter. 





Many organizations, through lack of funds because of strikes and 
lockouts, have been compelled to lay off many of their organizers. This, 
of course, is not to be construed as a weakness on the part of those 
organizations, and is only a part of the fight that Labor has to make 
just now. Industry has been compelled to lay off many of its salaried 
employes during dull periods and a labor organization is a purely busi- 
ness institution and that institution is not run from a sentimental 
standpoint. If it was, it would have failed. But the dark days that 
now prevail will be turned into brightness before many months and 
Labor will emerge triumphantly from this struggle just as surely as 
the sun rises and sets. 


The company union has established itself in the packing-house 
industry in Chicago, but we are glad to say that none of our member- 
ship in Local No. 710 are breaking their necks to become members. 
One would think at this late date, and after the exposures that have been 
made of company unions, that men would wake up and realize the fact 
that corporations do not start anything except it is for their own benefit. 
We had such an experience with the express companies several years 
ago; the men believed in the officers of the company in those days, joined 
the company’s union, and a short time afterwards they were worse than 
slaves. Do not let your mind become clouded by appeals from the com- 
pany that it is looking out for your interests. Better not join any union 
at all than a company union. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


{ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


The open-shop plan advocates 
commenced and have kept up a 
steady drive against our organiza- 
tion. The very serious period of 
unemployment has been helpful to 
them in their greedy purpose. 
They can not destroy us, but they 
can injure us, and we appeal to the 
labor press to say in their valuable 
and helpful papers, that if organ- 
ized labor will support us by buy- 
ing union-made cigars, it will be 
wonderfully helpful to us in short- 
ening the duration of the miserable 
attempt on the part of greedy, 
profiteering manufacturers to crip- 
ple and destroy our organization, 
and will be appreciated, and recip- 
rocated when opportunity offers, 
by the undersigned. 

G. W. PERKINS, President, 

Cigar Makers’ International 
Union. 





CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I am 
writing you a few lines for the 
Magazine if you have space for 
same. Local No. 443 is feeling fine 
over the fact that we can see a 
chance for a great deal more work 
for the winter than we had this 
summer. Our daily paper says 
that there is going to be quite a 
great building era, which will help 
the unemployment situation. Local 
No. 448 is fighting hard to hold our 
present wage scale and we are put- 
_ ting on a campaign to get every 
teamster and chauffeur into our 
local so when spring comes we will 
be in better shape to get our wage 
scale signed. We read in the Maga- 
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zine your reason for resigning 
from the American Federation of 
Labor, and the central body in this 
district is for you one hundred per 
cent. 
Our membership wish you every 

success. 

Fraternally yours, 

M. D. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer Local 
No. 443. 





TRUE INDUSTRIAL DEMOC. 
RACY 


Organized labor adopted in its 
Denver convention a declaration 
described by the Committee on 
Executive Council’s Report as 
pointing the way to true industrial 
democracy. The declaration con- 
tained in the report of the execu- 
tive council follows: ‘We urge the 
setting up of conference boards of 
organized workers and employers, 
thoroughly voluntary in character 
and in thorough accord with our 
trade union organizations, as a 
means of promoting the democracy 
of industry through development 
of co-operative effort. We point 
out to employers the fact that in- 
dustry, which is the life blood of 
our civilization, can not be made 
the plaything and the pawn of a 
few who by chance today hold con- 
trol. Industry is the thing by’ 
which all must live and it must be 
given the opportunity to function 
at its best.” 

“This, we believe, points the way 
to proper democratication of indus- 
try,” said the committee report. 
“Democracy in industry can only 
be founded on right relations be- 
tween employes and managers.” 
The declaration was adopted by 
unanimous vote.—Granite Cutter. 














The Mine Workers have just adjourned their convention, which was 
held in Indianapolis and lasted nearly three weeks. It was the largest 
convention in its history and one of the stormiest. On many occasions 
it was almost impossible for the officers to control the convention. One 
of the principal actions of the convention was that of sending delegates 
to the World Mining Congress to be held in London next year. Alex. 
Howat, who is now in jail in Kansas, received the largest vote of the 
convention and was chosen delegate. 





Whatever any one may say of Alex. Howat, no one can say that he 
is acoward. He is fighting the Kansas Industrial law, and he is surely 
making a fool of Governor Allen. He is not only fighting the miners’ 
' fight in that State, but is making a fight for the entire trade union move- 
ment, because if the Kansas law was allowed to work successfully, or 
without opposition, undoubtedly other states would adopt a similar law. 
This law is vicious. It goes so far as to prevent men voting to go on 
_ strike, or stop working, without first referring the entire matter to the 
state industrial court. 





One of the best-known labor men, and perhaps the most popular, 


one who made the greatest fight that anyone ever made for his organi- 
zation, Brother Andrew McAndrews, General President of the Tobacco 
Workers’ Union, was buried in Cincinnati last week. I attended the 
funeral. Because he was so well known by eur membership and worked 
so hard in his life’s struggle for the labor movement, I felt it my duty 
* toattend. Faithful to the end, he is now at rest. 





Express employes having grievances must take up those grievances 
in regular form, first with the local officers of the company, and then go 
step by step until they reach the higher court, which would be one of 
the head officials of the company. Petty grievances must be settled 
locally without referring them either to the International or the heads 
of the company for adjustment. The best thing to do in these unset- 
tled days is to use good judgment in handling grievances of every 
‘nature. Patience is always helpful, but even that virtue must not be 
abused. We are entitled to just what the agreement calls for. Any 
misunderstanding existing as to its interpretation ought to be straight- 
ened out, and not surrendered by either the company or the men em- 
ployed by the company. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttone ....° $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . .. 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


| 222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 





























